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PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF MR. SMITH, or 8. Carorina, 
In the Senate, Feb. 25, 1830. 
The resolution of Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, relative to the 
Public Lands, being under consideration— 

Mr. Smven said, this debate had assumed a wide range, 
and encircled almost every political subject that had agitated 
this Government for the last forty years, and more. Although 
about to give my own views to the Senate, said Mr. 8., I do 
not aspire to ornament, but to illustrate what I may say. 
This debate has been one of feeling ; and especially as it re- 
lated to the disposition, by the General Government, of the 
public lands. And if lam to judge from the manner injwhich 
it has been treated by gentlemen who have said a great deal 
concerning it, | should suppose they had examined but su- 
perficially its extent and importance to the People of the U. 
States. If your treasure is worth preserving for the use of 
the Government, why should you sport away your pubhie 
lands more than your public moneys 
which it is proposed to get rid of it, if not sporting it away, it 
is probably as bad. “ : 

I do not intend to limit my remarks to the subject of the 
public lands, entirely, but, after I shall have done with that, 
will take acursory view of several other topics that have ex- 
cited much interest ; which, perhaps, | may not treat precise- 
ly as othergentlemen have done, yet! will endeavor to treat 
them fairly. I have aiways found that matters of fact give a 
fairer view of party subjects than your abstract speeches. A 
gentleman who speaks abstractedly, generally, does little 
more than give you what ts best suited to his purpose. But 
if these topics are discussed for public use, the public are 
entitled to hear all ; otherwise the public ate imposed upon ; 
they are misguided by seeing but one. side of the question. 
The public are always prepared to yadge rightly, and, if 
correetly Wiormet,-will always do 4. he sabject of 
party politic¢—a subject from which there [s “more to fear 
than from any other that agitates your G)overnment—the 
truth has not been half told ; and when | retch it, Pmay per- 
haps differ from other gentlemen in the viev that I may take 
of it. ' 

On the subject of the public lands, theirinportance, which 
ceems to be overlooked, and the manner in which the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, (Mr. Woopsuy,) and my col- 
league, (Hr. Havne,) propose to dispose of them, are so 
totally different from my own, as to require my first atten- 
tion. And believing, as I do, that they have not treated 
that subject as its importance requires, 1 will first notice 
what they have respectively said on that question, and then 
give my reasons, founded on facts, why I differ from them, 

The gentleman from New Hampshire says, in addition to 
doing justice to the People of the Western States, it is ne- 
cessary to accelerate the sales of yourpublic lands, as fast 
as possible, lest you drive your citizens to foreign countries, 
w seek for lands and comfortable homes, In support of this 
opinion, that gentleman informs us, tha the British Govern- 
ment isnow selling lands at reduced pres, not only in their 
Colonies im New Holland, but in the Canadas, and are, 
thereby, holding out mducements to yeur citizens to emi- 
grate thither. That other European nations have adopted 
the same seductive policy.. Even Persia holds out induce- 
ments to emigrants, by selfing her lands at reduced prices. 
In consequence of your own delays, and this liberal policy 
of other nations, your citizens; we aré told, are actually de- 
parting from the United States : by whieh we are to under- 
stand your States are to be depopulated, and your physical 
strength transferred to other countries, and to foreign ene- 
mies. This would be an injudicious policy, indeed, on the 
part of our Government, could we assent to the premises. 
But what possible inducement could an American citizen 
have to break up his household, sell off every thing, and 
transport himself to New Holland, a country that not one 
American in twenty thousand ever heard of, there to spec- 
ulate upon a quarter section of land, when there are millions 
of acres lying at his own door, at $1 25 per acre? Orcan we 
imagine that any motive whatever could induce an Ameri- 
can to forego all the comforts held out at home, to look for 
better times in Persia ? What is the fact as regardsthe Cana- 
das? In 1825, I visited that country, and whilst at Quebec, 
and elsewhere, was informed, from high authority, that 
their government imported from Ireland, annually, ten 
thousand people, that another ten thousand, at least, 
brought from that coun- 
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| ‘Jong avoid it—we must meet and overcome it. or it will 
gE ? 
\“fovercome us. Let us, then, Mr. President. be prepared to 
“encounter it ina spiritof wisdum and justice.” He further 


says: 

‘*] believe that outof the Wistern country there is no sub- 
* lect in the whole range of ou lévislation, less understood, 
‘‘and in relation to which ther ®xists so many errors, and 
“such unhappy preyadices andn'scor ceptions. There isa 
‘‘marked diflerence observabli between our policy and that 
“ of every other nation that hai #tempted to establish colo- 


‘the Spaniards, have, SUCCESSIY | 


.tanted Colonies here, 
tc 


and havea! wuts ted tH same Bie, wesen, feorm the very 
“ beginning of the world, had always been found neces- 
“ sary in the settlement of new counties, viz:,a free grant 
“ of lands, without money aad without price. ‘The payment 
“of a penny, or « peppercern, was the stipulated price.” 

Here he contrasts tle policy of theseforeign Governments 
with the policy of ourown Governmen, it being their policy 
to give away their lands, and ours to ell them for a fair 
price. And says of our policy: 

“Tt would seem the cardinal point o our policy was not 
‘to settle the country, and facilitate th formation of new 
* States, but to fill our coffers by comingour lands into gold. 
‘* Let us consider for a moment, Mr. Preident, the effect of 
‘these two opposite systems on the cmdition of a new 
“State. I will take the State of Missouj, by way of exam- 
“ ple. The inhabitants of this new State under sucha sys- 
“tem, it is most obvious, must have conmenced their ope- 
“rations under a load of debt, the annualpayment of which 
‘“‘ must necessarily drain their country of he whole profits of 
‘* their labor, just so long as this system fhalllast. Sir, the 
“amount of this debt has, in every one of the new States, 
“actually constantly exceeded tht abilit of the People to 
“pay. What has been the consequences, sir? Almost uni- 
“versal poverty. Sir, under a sysem bywhicha drain like 
‘this is constantly operating upor the vealth of the whole 
‘community, the country may b: truly said to be afflicted 
‘“‘ with a curse.’’* 

My colleague, Mr. President, fter passing a high eulo- 
gium on the English, French, od Spanish monarchies, 
for giving away their public larls “without money and 
withcut price, for a penny or a popercorn,” anda censure 
upon our own Government, forits oppression upon the 
people of the West, for selling, stead of giving them all 
the lands, has declared, that afer the public debt shall 
have been paid, if he should not ive them away, he would, 
at least, sell them to the States n which they lie, fora 
mere nominal sum, and of that ominal sum he would not 
put one cent into the public treasvy ; and that he would now 
begin with the State of Ohio, ase considered that State 
ready for such a change in our plicy.t 

Mr. President, in discussing svjects of public concern, 
[ will always go with my colleagr, whensoever good rea- 
sons exist to justify me in doing ». But, upon this occa- 
sion, my views are essentially difrent from his. He thinks 
the people of the Western Statesire excessively oppressed 


* The part marked with double comas contains verbatim what he 
said in his printed speech, as corrected t himself, and published in the 
Daily National Intelligencer, of Januaryg9th. 
| +The part in Etalics is what Mr. Hay) expréssed, verbatim, in his 
firet speech, but which has been omitted hie speech as printed. 
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the exactions of the General Govern- 
[ entertain a contrary opinion. I think the Govern- 
ment has been more than lenient to the people of the West. 
fle has given his reasons for the opinions he entertains; I 
beg leave to give mine, why | am opposed to his proposi- 
He says the people of the West are hardly dealt 
with; the profits of their labor were annually drawn off to 
fill the coffers of the ‘Treasury, and to be expended else- 
where; that the amount of their debts exceeded their abili- 
ty to pay; that under a system by which a drain like this is 
constantly operating upon the wealth of the whole commu- 
nity, the country may be truly said to be afflicted with a 
,Ccurse, &c. 
| Mr. President, it is not from any unkind feelings towards 
‘the people of the West that lam induced to differ with my 
‘colleague. On the contrary, I shail always rejoice in their 
An overgrown prosperity, however, was not to 
ibe cherished, at the entire expense of the rest of the Union 
if will endeavor to ascertain if these complaints, which seem 
\to grate with such severity apon our feelings, were well 
‘founded, or unaginary only. The Western States are 
compared to the colonies ofthe monarchical Governments 
‘of Europe; and their polieyj/had been urged by my col- 
league as worthy our imitefon. The colonies of monarch- 
lical Governments and theamew States adopted into this 
| Union, are totally differenfim their character. A colony 
founded by a monarch #3 s@ver with a view to promote hu- 
man happiness, or the primate interest of the subject, but 
for the aggrandizementof the monarch himself. He does 
if to augment his power He gives his domain to his sub- 
jects, “without money and without price,” “ for a penny 
or a pepper corn.” But be can strip them of every vestige 
of civil and religious ergy, if he cheose to do so. The 
lands composing the Western States do not belong to Con- 
gress; they belong to fhe people of the United States; not 
obtained by conquest ‘am purchased with their money. 
Congress is nothing mf than their agent to dispose of 
them upon fair tefmed “for a price ; and that price to be 
placed in the public ‘Fyusury ; net for the benetit of any 
particular portion of the States, but for the benefit of the 
Union; in which the Western States enjoy a full participa- 
tion. ‘These lands are not sold to, or forced upon, any 
portion of year citizens who had no alternative. They 
were the common property of the people. They were sold 
at auction to the highest bidder. ‘Those who chose to buy, 
and every one had his option, bought with a view of going 
there to better is condition. They did not buy until the 
country was conquered and at peace. They were at no 
expense in conquering the country. It was conquered by 
the Government, and the lands surveyed, ready for the 
highest bidder to take possession immediately. Is it, sir, 
because a small portion of the people have, as a matter of 
free choice, bid off a small portion of your public lands, 
that you should surrender to them four or five hundred 
millions of acres for a mere nominal sum—for no other 
reason than because it is said they cannot pay their debts? 
Sir, there are other insuperable objections to disposing 
of your lands in this way: for, suppose you were to sell to 
the State of Ohio all the public lands that lie within its 
chartered limits, fora mere nominal sum, could you ex- 
pect thereby to purify the political morals of the communi- 
ty, or stay the importunities of the people of the West? 
Will not every other Western State demand the same in- 
dulgence? Then, sir, instead of being “lashed round the 
miserable circle of occasional argument,” by a few individ- 
ual debtors, you will be doubly “lashed” by the whole 
people of the West. They will at once ask you to remit 
that nominal sum ; and, if there be not virtue and firmness 
enough in Congress to resist the “ lashings’ and impertu- 
nities of a few public debtors, how are you to calculate up- 
on such delicate statesmen, as this argument would imply 
Congress to consist of, to resist the pressure of the whole 
Western States, united in one common cause, and propel- 
led by the same common interest! If we have not firmness 
enough to listen to the arguments of two or three gentle- 
men from the West, without being subdued, against the 
convictions of our own minds, we ought to say so. at once, 
and tell the people of the West we know you ought not to 
have these lands, because they are the common property 
of us all; but we have no firmmess to resist your importu- 
nities; therefore, také them, and save from cor- 
ruption.* Can any thing be more degrading? What can 
* It is this easy yielding, which is so often submitted to that has sub- 
jected us to the almost total annihilation of Southern influence in the 
councils of our country. ‘To be called magnanimous, is -buta poor com- 
pensaiion for the sacrifice of our dearest ri This is about the 
amount of our portion in the benefit of the General Government. W 
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be more humiliating to a public assembly than to be in-'tion of those lands. It would seem, from the views —_ nn age sere en _ ty eget ve 
fornved it must prepare to get rid of an important public | have taken of the public lands that they consider them o u na fide — O tr ~— purpose, Oo 

cuestion. “or it will overcome us?” Sucha prostradiomet very little consequence, furtler than as a a "The Pits debe Mf the U <n ere a 
your independence will put an end to your powers, and fit | from the General Governmentto the Western States. ut e pu ic ry * red te hee » ones is r : 4 y ‘ 
you solely for ministering to the vices and intrigues of all ‘those who have examined the question more at large, con- tinguished, and will probably ; a > a ss ho 
who may discover your imbecility. Sir, this is the argu-| sider the sacrifice too great. The General Government, in much more from the public lan sg Te we “ a pr uc 
ment with which Congress has more than once been assail-| order to ascertain the precise state of the public lands, that }a long and ardent ne we - oh ao Oo ae 
ed upon this question—the corruption it tended to intro-|is, what quantity of acres lad been purchased from the tives, concerning + iVISION © = ” ant 8 a ; : 
duce into Congress. Nothing can lead so directly to cor-| Indians by the Government ; vhat portion of that had been eral States of the Union, upon the “ogee in the - rt) 
ruption as too “great an imbecility in Congress to resist its} surveyed by your public sureyors ; what portion of 7 or er — ne ag ae ey ao por a cme or a 
approaches. If corruption cannot be met and resisted here, | been sold ; what portion of th lands surveyed still remaine oy is, that the lands s al + a - a e sev- 
how is it to be resisted in the States, suppose you sell|to be sold; and what was he quantity of unsold lands, x states, Im og to a enta yon 7 — 
them the lands, where the State Legislatures can more | including what was unsurveyed as well as what Phin x ple, re is ss rR ; seagmae = _ place, - 
easily be approached, and where there would be a more| veyed. Also, the amount of noneys for the lands so 3 a upon w : ge € re e, ~ al ease in the 
immediate access for the whole community? It is by no|the amount paid, and the anount then due from purchas- ree cession itself, an tom admit of no a _- = 
means my intention to impute corruption to the people of ers; a return of which had been made by the lreasury m re . yen ory a ar ei 7 ake 
the West, or, in the least degree, to dimirfish their stand-| Department, as found recorded in the Senate Documents, a + va t . - ay — ~ wou arte 4 1e 
ing in this Union. I am proud to say I believe there does} 2d_ session, 19th Congress, vol. 3d, No. 63, where there | State of New York 34-213, but would give to South Caro- 



































ow ™ fae a . wi ant: lina, only 9-213, making a difference in favor of New 
not exist a finer population in any State, in this or any | will be seen the follow ing sttement : : Vork wah a. suaah tas cco ienaiathen. 08 teint 
other country, than the population of the Western States. |‘ A Statement of the Publi: Lands, 1st January, 1826. se ~ lt a e a a Carolina But f ~- 
‘Lhe reasons were obvious, and which I will not stop here Acrgs. ee . an tine dames Eee OF aa ieee te 
sdeallies ania . who have been yielding to ve ae ? 960.000.9000 | take the rule as laid down in the a ession itself, i 
to render. It has been those who have b y £ The quantity then purchas aw, P yrs “ difivent resale in fever of Goath C li 
we wey Stig ‘i this im yutation. _ Kal - awed % 138 000 000 wi give a very dciliere eSuit in favor Of po i aroina. 
their Importunities that have given rise to this imputation. | The quantity then surveye ‘ ers, mn, The plain and obvious meaning of the act cannot be 
I have found no difficulty in resisting those importunities The quantity then sold, ont » a 20,000,000 mistaken. ‘The words which bear upon this question ar 
myself; nor do I fear the influence of corruption from that The quantity surveyed, andthen unsold 118,000,000 « Shall “i eeniiiensh « eanetein fund Gor: the use —— 
source. | The quantity surveyed andunsurveyed, and “benefit of such States, &c. according to their usual 
Sir, as I believe all the declamation that we have heard unsold , oa (ie . : 2133,000,000 | ., respective proportion in the general charge and expen- 
uttered against the General Government, for its unrelenting % eaten > 6 pe 
rigor in its exactions from the Western States, and the op- Amount of sales of publo lands Ist of These words are altogether retrospective ; and evidently 
pression and distress whichthey have fallen ander, by the January. 1826 t ‘. . & 39,301,794 — gtd 5 ot spec x \ 
| en a le enteeeded B - ‘ 345 9g3 | Tefer to “ their usual respective proportions in the general 
misguided policy of Congress, to be totally unfounded, Amount of moneys paid oy purchasers 31,345, h d expenditure,” incurred during the Revoluti 
‘ill here inquire what had been the policy towards the  individials = 955.83] | Charge and expenditure, incurred during the Nevolution- 
wil here inquire What had been the | ‘ : Amount due by individtais - - (Yoo, ‘ z aeeaien ob thee eamataal is steal , 
Se et ie nae nataimanal to ascertain why this cession was made by Virginia to the 
on the Western people. Among the favors gratuitously Acres. United ening “ mea Pg mya Meg irs ie 
bestowed, was the setting apart every sixteenth section ol Quantity of lands unsold e ° ° 213,000,000 saaiatinn a ape ediaas 0 it vate camel sates eshhiiine 
the public lands for the use of public schools, which | Deduct for barren lands me half - 1r eseee ihe’ Union was under i articles of the Confederation 
amounts to the thirty-sixth part of all the public lands age Will remain of good land: yet to sell - 106,000,000 And the purposes + wan ateaialll to accomplish were ~ 
«_ by the Government. ‘They have, also, five per cent, o — — ; e, 
pe dire repartee ~ Jay . les : i] re . = Q~ indemnify the several States for what they had respectively 
ail the public money arising from the sales ot a pu ) iC bal This sold at the mininum price, ~ l ~—, on aed me cunisiet of that janie It ‘. - ial a she 
lands sold within their respective States, to be paid out of will give for revenue : * - 8 132,500,000 ee ogy eae, Mt ais cane a “i mf pa ss . ek a 
. : rrr - > . y 2 > senses > 
the public Treasury of the United States, and to be appli- me scant. vote of a. oa pases ie 
ed in the States, respectively, jo make roads ; lands for col- ' ——. diture,” expressed in that cession, can attach to no other 
leges, lands for every other puljic institution for which they} There yet remain, upon a moderate calcu- Salman ead Uneaten * tat ten diene | how dj 
have asked it; lands in great abundance for making roads} lation of lands yet in possession of the Shem Pe sm aan ‘sitiet: tn alia Oe - xpendi- 
and canals—halfa million, anda million of acres at atime,} Indians, the titles to waich you are con- +a un . 3 A 4 mel P ne Lads : b 0 mo a 
have been given. When times grew hard, and they could] — stantly extinguishing aS - 200,000,000 j omer | ‘ck _ ry : a mS wea Ve an - 
not pay without great inconvenence for these over pur-| Then deduct half for barre lands - 100,000,000 | Seheras Charge ana expenaiture, imcurrea im efecting the 
et =r objects of the war, were settled upon as the equitable stand- 
chases, Congress enacted !aws, euthorizing every purchas- 4 by which “ ae wirinnce wey. vonire Pree” num orl 
er to relinquish to the Governmeit any portion of the lands} Leaves of good lands for ale - - = 100,000,000 sh ald ‘engender Spccuve prof 
. . . . . Ss > > 
he had purchased, and transfer tie moneys paid therefor, . N w. Mr. P er ooo pe . 
to the payment of such lands a he thought fit to retain. W hich sold at minimumprice, $ 1 25, will ne a ; deducible frou, ws a we etn “ sor oer 
These laws had been re-enacted vhenever asked for. All give for revenue - : . " $ 125,000,000 at sng a which I antici ted would ive a “—_ 
moneys that had been forfeited for :ot complying withthe sti-| * Add to this the above 132,500,000 132,500,000 > want oe tai er be To a ab, 
pulated conditions of sales of lancs, were returned. Sir, ee P ~~ this, sir, it would be necessary to show what the res ome 
Missouri, which my colleague hal selected as a State on| Will give a revenue 0’ - - - & 257 500,000 pis ore pecure 
which the oppression of the Geneal Goverament had fall- 








proportions in the general charge and expenditure” were. 
en with an heavy hand, had received all those indulgences, This. Mr. President, is not a supposed Case, gotten up Nao I } be enabled - Ae ae _ ” — on the 
privileges, and donations, with the other Western States. | for the purpose of argument, that may be true, or may not a In = oy age the aie “ that appeared, 
‘They had, moreover been peculiarly cherished by the Gen-| be true, but is as Certain as a mathematical axiom—a con- . le the i, of h mes ‘ a ~ prem. are specifi- 
eral Government. The public laws, under which the trial of} clusion drawn from established premises, and cannot be M y on : On ° or itor — von were but hve— 
title to lands claimed by the citizens of that State, and also| controverted. And I would beg leave to ask the Senate, id mer onnecticut, New York, V irgimia, and 
claimed by the U.States, had been modelled and re-modelled| if they were prepared to sacrifice 257,500,000 dollars of Sout ’ Caro int. : 

to suitthe wishes of her citizens, whenever her Senators have | revenue, to appeare the importunities of two or three mem- S. Carolina isa creditor State to the amount of $5,386,232 
said to Congress that a change of the law was desired by their} bers of Congress from the Western States, because this Massachusetts stands Bext im amount, - - 5,226,801 
constituents. Anarmy had been sent there,expressly,to guard} revenue could mt be grasped in a moment? Or because N. York is a creditor State only to the amount of 1,167,575 
her frontier. A school of army discipline had been estab-} it is said “ if wedo not overcome the Western importuni- I will not pareee the Statement any further. My object 
lished at St. Louis, for no obvious reason but to scatter the} ties, they will wercome us?” Or why, sir, should Mis-] Was to exhibit S. Carolina the highest creditor State, and to 
public moneys for the benefit of her citizens. A military|souri, already gorged with the bounties and privileges of | Contrast the claims of that State with the claimsof N. York, 
force is kept up for the express purpose of escorting her|this Governmeit, be selected by the gentleman (Mr. H.) | ¥pon the pr inciple laid down in the act of cession. Upon 
Mexican traders through a wide wilderness, and kept up at} as an exampleby which to illustrate the oppression of the this principle, 5S. Varolina will receive, in the division of 
a great expense to this Government. And at this time it]General Govenment upon the Western States? The | these lands, nearly five times as much as the State of New 
is about to be augmented by adding a corps of United|General Govenment has ‘“ drained” from Missouri but York, if they are to be divided among the States. To 
States’ cavalry of 500, that will cost this Government $100, | very little of tle profits of her labor, as yet, sir. divide on the ratic of representation, which appeared to be 
000 per annum. Yet it is urged by the Senator from that} How stands he account between Missouri and the Gen- | the principle agreed apes & the House of Representatives, 
State, {Mr. Benron,] and my colleague, that she is borne | eral Government? a few days Sinc?, the State of New York would obtain 
down and stripped of her hard earnings, for no other reason Acres. {nearly four timesas much of the public lands asS.C. would. 


than because the General Government will not surrender to] In Missouri,there hid been sold only - 980,282 | This, sir, is a matter worth looking into, as regards S. C. 
her the vast domains, as a prey to inordinate speculation.| There yet renains t¢ be sold in that State 34,000,000 | To divide on the representative basis, will give New York 
The other Western States do not complain. They ask Of this, thee have been surveyed and four for one over South Carolina. To divide on the cession 
indulgences, and receive; but they, with very few excep- ready tosdl - = 


° : a 21,000,000 | basis will give Scuth Carolina five for one over New York. 
Before one tiirty-fith part of the public lands within | / is will make a difference of nine to one in favor of 8. C. 
her limits are sold, ware asked to withdraw the oppres- aM — i th d 

: s had| sive hand we are impoing upon Missouri, and forbear to} ,.™?: resident, I have endeavored to demonstrate that, in 
purchased those lands at a great expense. The original draw from her people te whole profits of their labor. dividing anon the several St&tes the public lands, or the pro- 
cost paid to France, Spain, to Georgia, and to the Indian] We have come not, Mr. President, to the last view of ceeds that sh arise from the sales thereof, the division musi 
tribes, amounts to more than 30,000,000. There are also} this land question—ont of much magnitude, and one that proceed upon the principle laid down in the act of cession, 
a vast number of Indian annuities arising from Indian pur-| seems to have entir escaped the observation of those according to their respective proportions in the genera! 
clases, as a part of the price. Some of them to terminate gentlemen. Daring tie Revolutionary war, in which all charge and expenditure. How far I have succeeded, the 
at a given period. More than fifty of them, however, are|the States were engged, it was suggested by some of Senate will determine. One thing is certain, that it never 
permanent annuities, and must endure as long as the tribes them, that the wild lagis to the West, aithough within the | “85 intended by the cession to make the division upon the 
to which they are payable shall endure.* ‘This perpetual! chartered limits of sme of the States, yet lving beyond principle of representation. And this for the plainest reason 
yearly draim upon your Treasury will be jelt, if your pub- the limits of the poptation, and unappropriated, ought of imaginable. At the time this cession was made, the General 
lic lamds are to be sold to the Western States for a mere right to belong to th Union. And whether this was a Government was administered under the articles of Confede 
nominal sum, and not acent of that sum put into the Trea- correct or an incorreg principle, so it was, that when that ration ; and under that system the representative principle 
sury. ‘here are a vast many other incidental expenses,|jmmense tract of wtry lying North-west of the Ohio | ¥@5 20 known. ‘The representation of cach State was the 
for removing Indians, for Indian treaties, and Indian} river was ceded to he United States, by the State of same, and each State had but one vote : so that the division 
agents. ‘This ts all to be left for the General Government Virginia, a provision #s made in the act of cession : upon the representative principle could not have been 
to pay. : : “That all the landwithin the territory so ceded to the thought of. It would have been nugatory, as every Stat 
_ Sur, amidst all the ardor to re! ve the Western States| «United States, andhot reserved for, or appropriated to, had an equal representation. The negative of the repre 
from the oppression of the General Government, neither | « any of the before rentioned purposes, or disposed of in sentative principle is also sustained by the eighth article o 
my colleague | Mr. Hayne] nor the Senator from Missouri! « bounties to the ofliges and soldiers of the American ar- | the Confederation. ‘This shows that the operations of th 
{| Mr. Benvon | had taken any notce of the interest which | « my, shall be consifred as a common fund for the use Government were not carried on upon that principle. Tha 
the United States have in this question. They have not| “and benefit of suc! of the United States as have be- principle has grown up under the present Constitution ¢ 
referred to the vast quantity of lands which have been | « come, or shall becofe, members of the confederation, or 1787, which being after the cession, cannot control suc 
purchased by the General Government, nor to the condi- 


“federal alliance offhe said States, Virginia inclusive,| * See Laws of the United States, vol. 1, page 474. 
* See Senate Documents, 2d session, 16th Congress, vol. 1. No. 14. | ‘‘ according to their ugal respective proportions in the gen-! t Reports on the Finances, vol. 1, pages 35, 36. 


tious, believe that such a surrender would be destructive to 
their morals and harmony. Besides, sir, there were other 
considerations to be regarded. The United States had 
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rights of the States as existed before that Constitution was 
ratified. 

Sir, it appearing to me perfectly evident that the public 
lands are the property of the people of the Several States, 
and not of the Western States, exclusively, and committed 
to the Government only to dispose of for their benefit ; and 
if not necessary for revenue, then to be divided upon some 
given and settled principle, among them all, I have endea- 
vored to prove that the settled standard by which the division 
shall be made, is, “‘ according to the respective proportions of 
the charge and expenditure” of each State, in the prosecu- 
tion of the Revolutionary war. And if, Mr. President, at a 
time when the public funds are sought for with an avidity 
heretofore unknown; when all are looking to the extin- 
guishment of the public debt, and consider all beyond as 
public spoil, either to be given as bounties to purchase the 
patronage of the Western States, or divided out upon some 
new principle, most favorable to the large States, I have 
been fortunate enough, in the view I have taken, to show 
that the principle is already established, it will secure to 
the State of South, Carolina the largest dividend; but a di- 
vidend proportioned only to the “charges and expendi- 
tures” she bore in that revolutionary war, which gave you 
the sovereignty over those public lands. Notwithstanding it 
is a new view, and may essentially interfere with the propo- 
sitions of other gentlemen, nevertheless, if it be a correct 
view, it is to be hoped, whensoever the partition shall take 
place, if that partition must be made, it will be made in 
pursuance of that principle, and not the principle of repre- 
sentation. 

I will not propose a system for disposing of your public 
lands ; I will leave that, sir, to some other hand. If, however, 
the sales were to go on, as heretofore, I think the Govern- 
ment would profit by it. I would permit the surveys to 
progress. I would not lower the minimum price. There 
will be time enough to do that after the best lands are dis- 
posed of. However, I would do one thing, which here- 
tofore has been rejected by Congress. It is this: I would 
give a fair commutation, in lands, to every pensioner, both 
of the Revolutionary war, and of the late war, in complete 
extinguishment of their pensions. If the pension system is 
to be kept up, the commutation would save the Govern- 
ment many millions of dollars; and would afford a home 
to the disabled or indigent soldier, and an inheritance to 
his family. I would go further, sir: I would give to every 
man who would settle on the public lands, and reside there 
one year, a half section, a quarter section, or a half quar- 
ter section, at the minimum price. I would not give this, 
or any other quantity, to any man, unless he should make 
certain improvements thereon. and cultivate a certain rea- 
sonable portion of the lands for one year. This would be 
filling the Western States with that description of popula- 
tlon which constitutes the strength of a Government. Such 
a system as this will enable the poor and the enterprising 
man to procure a home. This privilege I would give to 
the occupant or cultivator only. ‘The small quantity thus 
disposed of cannot lead to speculation. Let him who 
would speculate, bay at the sales,,as heretofore, as the 
highest bidder. { clearly see, unless you hold out some 
such inducement as this, to keep the disposal of your lands 
going on, it is to become a source of bargain and sale, as 
the occasions of political speculations shall arise, and pro- 
duce a scene or corruption that may overwhelm this Go- 
vernment: a scene more terrible than that produced by 
the Tariff agd Internal Improvement, heretofore brought 
on you by degrees, and by a liberal policy, as it was called. 

After closing his remarks relating to the subject of the 
public lands, Mr. Smrru said : 

And here, sir, I might close; but this discussion has 
cone so far, and spread so widely, and public expectation 
has become so excited on particalar topics, on which I am 
not willing to be wholly silent, that I will pursue it a little 
further. 

In the first speech with whichthe gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Wenster) favored the Senate, he introduc- 
ed the subject of slavery. 1 was sorry to find it brought into 
a debate of this peculiar character, and was not satified with 
that gentleman’s remarks. However, I was pleased to find, 
when he addressed the Senate a second time, he gave such 
an explanation as to do away the odious impressions which 
had been received from his first remarks; and, in addition 
to his explanation, has very frankly acknowledged that 
slavery, as it exists in the United States, is protected by the 
Constitution. lam willing to receive these admissions from 
the gentleman ; and am equally willing to admit them to be 
sincere. Whilst I have ever been gorry to hear this subject 
brought into debate, I have beefi' disposed to admit any 
W hratever may be the 
present opinion of the gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
Houmes,) who also touched upon this subject, I weil recol- 
lect when he struggled with us, side by side, at the most 
important and gloomy period of this subject, that has ever 
agitated this Government. We know tlie sacrifices he made 
on that occasion. We know there were other New Eng- 
land gentlemen who supported us with independence and 
maniy zeal, on that occasion. We know another gentleman 
from Massachusetts, a member of the other House, who, if 
we believe his own declarations, is willing to go further with 
us, ihan merely acknowledging the right we have to hold 
slaves—he is ready to arm in our defence, in case of a ser- 
vile war. Shall I reject such overtures as these, and pro- 
nounce them insincere? No, sir: [ would rather thank him 
fur his independence than challenge his motives. I have 
had, sir, as little reason to fear an improper interference 
with our slaves, from the New England States, as from any 
other States. 


New England, as well as elsewhere, who, borne away by 
fanaticism, or something wojse, are sending their seditious 
pamphlets and speeches among our slaves, and taking oth- 
er improper steps to excité msurrections; but those who 
are most devoted to this unh¢ly service are nearer to us.* 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wensrer) 
has compared the comfortsind advantages of the people 
of the free and slave State¢ and given a decided preter- 
ence to the former. I beliew, without arrogance or osten- 
tation, there is, to say no more, as much comfort to be 
found in the slave holding’States as in any other portion 
of the Union. There is as much industry, as much kind 
feeling, as much charity, @ much benevolence, as much 
hospitality, and as much momlity ; and all the social virtues 
are as much cherished, esthey are any where, either in 
this or any other country. 

I am not disposed, sir,in this desultory manner, to ex- 
amine this subject in all itsbearings. The occasion is not a 
suitable one. Nor will I go into the origin of slavery in 
this country. If I were to lo so, I might, without fear of 
contradiction, say, that “ Hymouth, the place where the 
pilgrims landed,” was the second port at which African 
slaves were bought and sdd on our shores. I once ex- 
amined this subject fully, tat, at the same time, fairly and 
fearlessly. I say, sir, | wil not inquire how slavery wes 
first introduced here, but geing they are here, and have 
been crowded from all the other States upon us to the 
South, I will address my argiments, or present my reasons, 
to the sober understanding of those that hear me, why 
they ought, and why they nust be, left to time, and to the 
discretion of those who own them, to effect a change, if 
one can be effected, to alter (1 cannot say to better) their 
condition. All the scheme of colonization, and returning 
them to their primitive caintry, are wholly visionary. 

Ty : . : 

[hese things do well engh to talk about; and some- 
times have a political efle@, or give pecuniary employ- 
ment to those who have nething else to do. But, sir, if 
they were now all free, and the Government had nothing 
farther to do than merely to transport them to Africa, you 
might take every cent from your treasury, your whole an- 
nual revenue, and it weuldnot pay one-fourth part of the 
expense of their transportation—no, not one-fourth part. 

Then, sir, what are we to do? Are we to turn them 
loose upon society; to shift places with their masters ; 
they to become masters, aad their masters to become 
slaves? for, be assured thé two cannot live together as 
equals. What other effect #such a state of things to pro- 
duce upon this community ? | 

When the subject of slatery was once before the Sen- 
ate, on a former occasion, I recolle>t it was stated by a 
very distinguished gentleman, then a Senator from Con- 
necticut, (Mr. Dacerrr,) that in the town wiiere he re- 
sided, there were an huilred and fifty white persons for 
one black person ; and tha there were at least three black 
persons for one white peon, eonvicted of public crimes. 
To what extent would be the pillage and depredations of 
these people, were they ail fet loose upon society ? What 
could check their rapacity? Its limits cannot be imagined. 
Some mad missivnaries, “and self-created philanthropists, 
with some of your raving politicians, affect to believe that 
the salvation of this Union depends upon the question of 
a general emancipation. But [I will ask, if there be an 
orderly, honest, and peaceable citizen, either in the North- 
ern, Southern, Eastern, or Western portion of this Union, 
who would calmly and deliberately give his assent to such 
a state of things. I will not belrve, for a moment, there 
is such a one to be found. Therfore, I can scarcely be- 
lieve that I ought here to make this a serious question. 
Whenever it shall happen, that aty State shall bring this 
subject, in any serious form, beforethe public, 1 shall then 
be ready and willing to meet it, m any shape in which it 
may present itself, be that shape wint it may. 

We have been egregiously mismpresented, sir, by vis- 
ionary theorists, speculating travelers, and ranting poli- 
ticians, who would impose upon the world a belief that 
the slaves of the Southern States ae starved, and misera- 
ble, and tortured, and treated like brutes. It is utterly 
false. They may travel fom pole to pole, and traverse 
every region of the civilizel world, and they will find that 
there is not a peasantry orthe fa¢e of the earth that en- 
joys so much civil liberty and af the same iime lives so 
comfortably, and so bountitdly, asthe slaves of the South- 
ern States. The idea whi@ has gone abroad, to the con- 
trary, is visionary and fatlous. We are told, and the 
world is told, in the pampilets and public speeches, writ- 
ten and uttered by blockheds that know nothing about it, 
that we never lie down to 2ep in safety; that we are con- 
tinually in fear of having ar throats cut before we awake. 
In some of the cities, whre these pretended philanthro- 
pists are daily tampering ¥ith, and exciting the slaves to 
insurrections, they have ocasionally had some alarms ; but 
on the plantations, and in te interior of tlie State, such a 
thing has never been hearwf. Did it become necegsary 
for me to arm against an nemy, cither foreign or domes- 
tic, and the laws of my contry would permit me, i would 
select my troops from mown slaves; I would put arms 
into their hands, and telthem to defend me—and they 
would do it; not from theimid fears of abject slaves, but 
from their devotion and aachment to me, as their bene- 
factor and protector. I wl not deny, that there are hard 
masters among the slaveholers, but that evil is doing away ; 
public opinion, and thatattachment that is constantly 
growing up between the nsster and his slaves, have nearly 


*A paper published at Greefille, Tennessee, and a pamphlet pub- 





iput it down. There is not to be found, sir, more cheer- 
fulness, and more native gaiety, among the population, in 
any condition in life, than on a plantation of slaves, wheré 
they are treated well. Moreover, the slaves themselves 
know all this; and what is more, they feel it. They have 
none of that sickly longing for freedom, with distress, pov- 
erty, and starvation. I repeat it, sir, that there is no por- 
tion, | do not say of black population, but of the peasantry 
of Europe, or any where else, among whom there is more 
enjoyment, more hilarity, and more practical civil liberty— 
yes, civil liberty, in its true practical sense—than constant- 
ly exists among Southern slaves. As to crimes, they are so 
rare among them, as to be almost unknown. In propor- 
tion to their numbers, there are fewer public crimes com- 
mitted than among any other people, of any other condi- 
tion living. 

This is not an exaggerated picture of their.condition. 
Why, then, have we all this slang about emancipation 
and colonization! Were the Government able to pay for 
them, and transport them to Africa, it would be a sacrifice 
of their rights and their happiness. It would be sending 
them from a state of peace, protection, and plenty, to the 
miserable condition of starvation and butchery. I, sir, 
will never ve the instrument of setting a negro free, or 
permitting the Government to do so, that he may be con- 
signed to poverty and misery, when I am conscious I can 
make him comfortable the rest of his days. 

Sir, one word more: In the State of Ohio, where slavery 
is not tolerated, there was at a time, a great deal of this 
kind feeling, as regarded the emancipation of slaves : 
many took sanctuary there who had escaped from their 
masters. So strong was this feeling, at a crisis which 
brought about the admisstex of Missouri into the Uuion, 
that all the members of Congress from that State opposed 
her admission, unless under an express prohibition of slave- 
ry.* Since that period, however, they have found, from 
experience, that a free black population cannot be tolerated 
in that State, but under peculiar restrictions imposed by 
law. In consequence whereof, the laws of that State have 
recently been enforced, and the free people of color, be- 
ing unable to conform to its rigid exactions, have been Jed 
to seek arr asylum in the British province of Upper Cana- 
da; where, we learn throuch the medium of the public 
prints, they have made a settlement, and expect to aug- 
ment it by applying to the British Government for a large 
donation of lands. Should this colony succeed, and grow 
to any extent, if I might hazard an opinion, I would say 
this might become a more formidable annoyance to the 
peace and safety of that State, than their former Indian 
neighbors. It is not for me to arraign the conduct of the 
good People of Ohio, for any municipal regulations their 
Legislature may have thought fit to adopt. If they be sat- 
isfied with that policy which has driven from that State the 
black people, whomthey cal! free people of colur, but many 
of whom are the siives of American citizens, residing in 
other States, to thé British possessions, it is not for me to 
complain. But suppose, by what has been called the hu- 
imanity of their laws, Slaves from other States should be 
still tolerated to take Sinctuary there, and make that State 
a medium through which to pass from their rightful owners 
in the other States, to this new colony in Upper Canada, 
and that colony should be fostered by the British Govern- 
ment, may not the people of color, in case of a rupture be- 
tween the two countries, become a thorn in the side of our 
fellow citizens of Ohio? Perhaps there is no description 
of people in existence who so completely fill the character 
of marauding warriors and freebooters, as a colony of free 
blacks brought together under such circumstances. 

With these remarks upon a subject of deep concern to 
the Southern States, and which ought to be of little con- 
cern to any body else, | shall pass on to the subject of in- 
ternal improvement, of much concern to us all, and which 
has occupied more or less of the attention of every gentle- 
man who hath participated in this debate. 

In pursuing this theme, although of great magnitude. 
and of much importance to this Government, it will be my 
course, as well as it hath been of those gentlemen who 
have preceded me, not to give ita thorough investigation. 
The debate upon this question has thrown but little 
light on it. It has been a debate more of censure than 
of illustration. Each gentleman has at least justified his 
own political course, whilst he reproached that of others. 
And some warmth has arisen, as regarded the origin of 
this measure: one asserting it originated in the South, 
another denying that fact, and imputing the origin to the 
North. Claiming no, part of that honor myself, I am per- 
fectly willing to leave that part of the controversy to those 
whom it may concern. But it is certainly worth remark- 
ing, that in all the warmth of discussion, they have con- 
fined themselves to expedience alone, without touching 
the constitutional question. : 

The gentleman frot: Massachusetts (Mr. Wenstrr) has 
come out with his opinions very decidedly in favor of the 
power of Congress over the subject of internal improve- 
ment. His opinions aud my opimions do not accord. 
However, whether they accord with mine or not, I like 
decided opinions upon political questions, because they 
can be met and combatted. This gentleman assures u 

his mind is settled: that he has satisfied himself that the 
power exercised by the General Government, in constract- 
ing roads and excavating canals, is within that class of 
powers delegated to Congress by the Constitution: and 

that the exercise of that power is for the great interest of 


* General Harrison was an exception. He had thought well on the 





lished m Baltimore, were agaist slavery, and beth sent to South Caro- | 





There are, doubtless, some restless spirits in | 
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lina, and were as poisonous as #per. | 


subject, and was decidedly opposed to the restriction. He put every 
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thing to hazard, that he might discharge his duty. 
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the Union. However I may be pleased with the frankness 
which that gentleman bas displayed in avowing what his 
opinions are, I am, nevertheless, by no means satisfied with 
opinions only. They illustrate nothing, settle no point, 
nor is it by any means satisfactory that that gentleman 
should inform us that he had been associated with other 
ventlemen from South Carolina, in promoting the objects of 
internal improvement, or that it had its origin in South 
Carolina. It is enough that the people of South Carolina 
think for themselves upon this great question, and feel them- 
selves bound by the opinions of no politicians. Without 
any compliments from me to place that gentleman conspic- 
uously before the public, we know very well that he is well 
versed in the laws of his country, in the laws of nations, 
highly tinguished for his legal attainments, and long ac- 
customed to the construction of legal instruments. I should 
have liked. therefore. to have heard from him, on this occa- 
sion, not only his opinions, but likewise his constitutional 
reasons, for his very decided opinions that Congress pos- 
sessed this constitutional power. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Rowan) has dwelt a 
sood deal upon this subject, but has arrived at no explicit 
opinion upon the constitutionality of the measure. He ts 
equally learned and equally experinced in law and legal 





construction with most gentlemen. It would have been de- 
sirable to have heard his constitutional views, but he has 
not favored the Senate with them. He has assigned as a 
rustification of the course he has pursued himselt, not that 
it was constitutional, but that his constituents believe the 
Cie! | Government has this power, and that it is for their 
convenience that the General Government should exercise 


as their representative, he felt himself bound to 
Hie acknowledges the inexpedience of the ex- 


reise of this power by Congress: yet he has uniformly 
voted for-every appropriation for the Louisville canal, es- 
pecially. as well as for every other road and cana! for which 


appropri vion has bes n ask« d. 

| do not see the Senator from Missouri Mr. (Benron) 
l am sorry he 1s not there; but not intending 
any thing, as regards his opimions, in his absence, 


| would not say were he present, it 1s not material. 


made my stand. I voted against that bill in all its modifica- 
tions. And I think, sir, I understood it as well then as I do 
now. I understood it then to te a political speculation, and 
a speculation in violation of the Constitution of my country. 
In 1820, or 1821, when it wis contemplated to extend the 
Cumberland road, a resolutim was submitted to the Sen 
ate, by General Lacock, thena Senator from Pennsylvania, 
to appropriate $10,000 for asurvey. 1 opposed it. On that 
occasion 1 stood alone, excep my worthy friend Mr. Macon, 
whom I regret is not here, vaed with me. I was then told 
that nothing would be asked of the Government but to sur- 
vey. I replied, if you make_he survey, you must make the 
road. My prediction has been fully verified ; the road has 
been extended every year. And you have appropriated 
more than $1,000,000 since that time, to continue that 
road. In this way, sir, we Inve suffered this system to 
grow up in our Government, ly gradual encroachments. 

~ On this subject, I have, ona former discussion, when it 
was properly before the Sende, ina shape upon which a 
vote could be directly taken, lad the honor of giving my con- 
stitutional objections at full lagth. I shall forbear to do so 


| here, and leave this subject precisely where I found it, a sub- 


ject of debate without a con¢usion. 
[ To be conclided next weel.} 
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But if there remained a sugle doubt about the true in- 
terpretation of the clause in question, that doubt must be 
dissipated by the direct testinony of Mr. Luther Martin, of 
Maryland. Mr. Martin, immediately after the formation 
of the Constitution, and bepre its adoption, complains to 
the State of Maryland of the injustice of this clause in the 
Constitution. He say s—By this same secuion, every 
State is also prohibited fromlaying any impost or duties on 
imports and exports, withou. the permission of the Federa! 
Government. It was urged >y us, that there might be cases 


yn Which it would be proper, for tin purpose of encouraging 











aS 
tion, unless it was prohibited to the States, it would have 
remained under their uncontrolled jurisdiction. But lest 
the harmony of the Union, or our friendly relations with 
foreign nations might be disturbed, they have made the 
consent of Congress necessary, which is nothing more than 
a reasonable.restraint. And to guard against the States 
making the promotion of their manufactures a mere pre- 
text for raising a revenue, by which the revenues of the 
Union and its commerce might be interfered with, the pro- 
ceeds of such duties are to go to the treasury of the United 
States. And a provision is here made by which a State, 
or number of States, desirous of promoting their own man- 
ufactures, may do it without laying the other States under 
contributions who have no interest in such employments. 

We cannot take leave of the opinions of Mr. Madison 
upon thrs subject, without expressing our regret that he 
should have felt himself called upon at this time to again 
enter the arena of political contest. 

Mr. Madison had so long retired from political life, that 
all parties seemed willing to concede to him the full meed 
of his merits, and to acknowledge his well earned high re- 
putation. His political enemies in the North, had almost 
forgotten their often repeated charges against him, of want 
of decision, and inefficiency during his administration.— 
And his political friends in the South, who, remembering 
his able defence of State rights in 1798, and admiring his 
patriotism and republican principles, and who so zealously 
supported his administration, almost paid him idolatrous 
veneration as one of the fathers of republican liberty. ‘To 
enter again the field of political contest was unfortunate for 
his own reputation, unfortunate for his country. Had Mr. 
Madison seen the nation on the brink of destruction for 
the want of his timely aid, and known that, by sacrificing 
himself on the altar of his country, by propagating correct 
principles, he could avert its impending ruin, and chosen, 
Decius-like, to rush into the vortex of political turmoil to 
save the sinking republic, however much we should have 
deplored his hard fate, we should have admired his patri- 
otism and self-devotion. But Mr. Madison has not even 
this justification. He has voluntarily thrown the weight of 
his authority mto the scale of his political enemies, against 





as Wot been altogether uniform on this que stion. He manutacture s, lo lay cut s oO prohibit the exportation ot his political friends, a defence of principles which eo 
has voted according to circumstances. Of the Cumber-| raw materials: and even in addition to the duties laid by examination cannot be suy ported. In defence of princi- 
i road he has been a uniform supporter, always voting Congress on imports, lor the sake of re venue, to lay a duty a not for the restoration of republican equality and iree- 
tor : propriations tor it continua: e. whenever asked for. 10 lise mraLt the ip) wiai hea ot parucular articles into wt dom, but whose ss ratIOn 7. — a and a hat Saban er 
bie has nitors ty also. supports d the appropriations forthe State. or to ¢ nable the mantiacture a h re to supply us on principles which ae Cee ‘nis republic diam Cone, 
Lou ’ or for subscriptions by the General Gov-] as good terms as they could be obtained from a foreign and seomtanapeept Ah aa Ie! * the Union yp prmcignes 
rnment for .in that Company, which are appropria-| market. But the most we could obtain was, that this pow- which — clinch the nail of consolidation, and rivet the 
Ns « e most exceptionable character. He is, however,}| er micur BE Exercise by the States, with, and only with, chains of rererenip 4. and which must seer mar cations Gespo- 
t « tions road: and canals that lead the consent of Congr ; and subject ta its control. And lism ;—principles denied, .d precated and denounced by 
Wi rn Statestothe Atlaatic States, because, as] <9 anxi were they to seizeon every shilling of our mo-| “’® immortal Jefferson, as ws onstitutional and dangerous, 
he commerce of the Western States ney tor the Gen ral Governpent, that they msisted even ~ one of the last acts of his great and valuable life, in terms 
7 we Mi sissippi, aod appre pri- the little revenue that mightthus arise should not be ap- that ought to make a as ep impression upon every Irie nad of 
New O propriated to the use of the respective States where it was republican liberty. It was then mest unfortunate for the 
>, nt. las this subj et been eo \, ected. but should b pa ditto the treasury of the Unit- roputaties of Mr. Madison; it was most unfortunate for 
. s undergone an « 1 States, and accordingly i ss so a termined.” (Secret por mpage” ) | | 
, , nather of whom Tonvant page 71.) VW hat then, it may | zz ked. were the cases to which 
° an expaution of the constitu- Who then shall we believe?’ Mr. Martin, who is explain- the States were separately in — oe hoy had not, se- 
fi Owe? n Congress. It] ing the views of the Convention to his own State immedi- parately, power to grant copy rights, and patent rights, for 
‘ f e power witout 7 . the Constitution s formed. while all the views the | nion, which were considered general interests. They 
' Phe exercise of this po | ftnat body were fresh in his memory, or Mi: Niadison, we re BO Comipowet stale —— —— the subj cts of felo- 
bac a i | | An, ER vali la an of the Con-| 2¢5 “pen the hivh seas, and offences against the daw of na- 
; entleman { “1 , must be effaced from his memory by lapse of time, | @2"5-~! which tie Articles of Confederation had mad 
: vF F de : ‘end when he hase fisieleh tbicrs ta veneers? . There is a| 20 Proviston—and the power to declare the law and pun- 
ne — ' cr , — 4 oe oncilea- ish nt o! treason, Eh se are the cases to which the 
mi ae | ees ry ss oil m of every pri : f legal stat s were, individu uyV, inconnpt tent lor eflicient legisla- 
nf State R , they have | evidence not to prefer the testimony of Mr. Martin. rome and thereiore embi ice b) new Constitution.— 
— i te < ; i] wha _ mena at which » hare : 
' Bi nejning it-| {Uf then the statenent of Mr. Martin be correct, two , oth nor aon rong 1 eves ue the HATER of th 
| y Hcoenngerbentetie a ty, sais tiinetin intial Aisiedie Widaniatlaien. Union might be interrupted individual State legislation ? 
: = en ; 3 7 Mir. Mi tien is coadiutors. the lvocates of { ne) were such as th} revu! L1t10On of the if intercourse with 
| er 1! Manufactures, had supposed that the Federal Government | °°" oth r—a National coin—1 aturalization, and bankrupt 
: : st t party cannot] had po ) » it r ti insect, why did! laws. For these cases, the Articles of Confederation had 
T er | suble themse ut the lesser prot n, whet | made no Sethe aes , ' 
‘an of th | shoals ™ as th eater? t we 3 but the State $s were quite as co! ipetent to legislate upon 
dant e your tariff. | me ee ) yee yr wer ej. | the subject of roads ind canals, agriculture, manufactures, 
\ “oe er the latter] st pet unded t protection of Federal | #4 seminaries of leaming, as they were to legislate upon 
i. iternal 1 “1G vernment, but hid failed. They were theret obliged | Ute SUbjects of Gescens, or contracts, or penal codes. Nor 
om Ican-] ¢ the enénntiin he ident : ~ or was there any more canger ol the harmony of the Union 
) “he : Saar ag eee po a _| bemg thereby interrupted. 
; , . t A sa “ Wess ype fe the| «ae Convention were aware of the great diversity of th 
f : RRM ees at ; * ape production, climate, soil, manners, habits and pursuits of 
7 : >, eet | te rsa € ein ) dl even in add.l oe ople of the United States inhabiting so vast an extent 
=i tints 00 the < | hee Clevo end sake | Of country, and foresaw that uniformity of laws could not 
: : wad bat wedeen Auty tdblie ie le 3 nm of| & made upon these subjects that would not be subject to 
vee . | ie sae at Sia ster aciae : parley abuse of legis lation, and the dangers of internal legislation 
| | , from a f ns ould not ( nti al | Phe States, therefore, in forming the Federal Constitu- 
PRO ey, Fees nm | ; ng 1 Go.| Non, have very wisely reserved to themselves the exclusive 
shes Medi all Ri victors: aaah} Casement: the are you 40 aiens Uieeners protection | POWer ol legislation over them. Congress cannot, there- 
( reas over ine | of the Stat “nit aire |? Vo uch retort w r could = lore, eCXcercise legislation over these subjects, by any fair 
) ) a : ) i made. The conclusion is @esistible that. in the opinion | interpretation of the Constitution. Every interpretation of 
‘ it Is 2} i i [ | ofthe C mvenuon, no sucii pw r had been del cated to the ¢ oustitution, embracing tne ) . jects, iS au unjustilia- 
never \ the dis-| the Federal Govern + § ble construction, and every such interpretation is a fraud 
Mat are ete ep eeeeria we che Convention is apparent. on the Constitution. kt is an EXETCISE of power not dele- 
it ha Cr ‘ ot As the sul cts of agrici ltug and manutactures were not gated, and an unwarrantable usurpation, And vet are not 
a Neer is PRL 7] neral interesis, but local fterests. they wisely withheld Congress in the constant exercise of such powers? 
r ntat Ol hin; irom Congress any contro§ove r them . CXC pt ihat ol SULPICIUS. 
Congr i | d | Li s, and} granting patent rights. me loresaw that to have put SINKING OF Caprrats.—All the property of the Buxton 
r. M lhe next year it was re-| them under the protection @Congress, might work injus+| Manufacturing Company, situate on Saco river, seven 
derwent another very long and very an-| tice and oppression, by ae it in the power of a majority | miles above Saco, comprising a valuable water privilege of 
au. And so it did every year, in some shape| to compel the minority to bdpme their tributaries. They} seventy-nine feet head, with about 200 acres of excellent 
ther, until the act of IS24, which act, alone, has taken! therefore visely withheld th§ power. But as all powers} land, several dwelling houses, stores, work-shops, picker- 
n your Ir y S50,000 every year since, except one,| not delegated to the Federaffiovernment by the Constitu-| house, &c. was sold at public auction, at Buxton, on the 
fwr plans and surveys, independent of millions for the mak-| tion, nor prohibited by it tohe States, remained with the| Sth ult. to Messrs. Whittemore & Co. of Boston, for 6,000 
roads and canals. On the bonus bill, sir, in 1817,| States respectively, or the Tae and as the power of pro-| dollars! This property cost the Buxton Company over 
mvly one fortnight atier 1 first took my seat in the Senate, 1! moting manufactures was ng delegated by the Constitu-| 40,000! 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT of the Quantity and Value of Goods, Wares, and 
Merchandise, of the Growth, Produce, and Manufacture, of Foreign Countries , Er- 
ported, commencing on the Ist of Oct. 1828, and ending on the 30th Sept. 1829. 



































SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED. QUANTITY. | VALUE. 
Merchandise Free of Duty. 
Lapis calaminaris, &e. . - - - $ 6,012 
Brimstone and sulphur - - - - , ‘ 3,950 
Furs, of all kinds ° . - - - 5273 
Hides and skins, raw” - - : . - 350,166 
Plaister of Paris - - - - 112 
Specimens of botany, natural history, and mineralogy - O00 
Barilla - - - - - - , 15,333 
Wood, dye - ° - - - - 325,148 
unmanufactured mahogany - : - ‘ 83,706 
Tin, in pigsand bars” - - - - - 2075 
Brass, old - - ° - : - Is 121 
Copper, in pigs and bars - - - . ie GOO773 
in plates, suited to the sheathing of ships . , 36,237 
old, fit only to be re-manufactured - - 2 950 
Bullion, gold - - - - - ah 2. 9.270 
silver - - - - - - : 213 21 
Specie, gold - - - - - - ; ‘ 935 102 
silver - - - - - - 3.136041 
All other articles s . . - - , 1:27 
Total | | 5 231,077 
Manufactures paying Duties ad valorem. | ce 
Of wool, cloths, and cassimeres | 
Exceeding 334 cents per square yard “a | 32,810 
Not exceeding 334 cents - - - | | j29 
ov - - - = | " 161s 
Oo Ce . - - | | 1.705 
250 : . - 5 ee . | 102,151 
Wo CF - - “Sa 4 973 
Exceeding 400 . - - se ae 4 672 
Mlannels and baizes - " . =a ars 
Blankets - - - . - | | 8 195 
Hosiery, cloves, mits, &c. ° as e 1658 
Worsted stuff coos - : ° >-7 2) Os) 
All other, at 354 per cent - : > | 3.670 
(of cotton, printed and colored - - - = | oy T5OLS7I 
W hite . ° . . =| | 802,435 
Hosiery, cloves, mits, &c e . i. a ' ; 4°) 
Twi E% irn, and thread ° ° > I . , | 27 656 
Nankeens = ° : =| _ | 397,033 
All other, 25 per cent - - - | | 43,723 
Of silk, from India, pi ce goods ° . . | ‘ ) ATFOAT3 
ther manutactures - - - | 72.637 
(>; r places, 1ece soods - - - | 21°2.676 
Otln r manufactures - . - | on 159.172 
Vestings and plaids, of wool, or wool and cotton, or silk - | 1. O68 
of cotton. or cotton and silk - | OO” 
Of flax, linens, bleached and unbleached - - | ‘ee 720,122 
Checks and stripes - - - - | Lage ~ 404 
All other, at 25 per cent ° ° =f 3.779 
Of hemp, sail duck . . : : - | | 63.566 
~ Ticklenburgs, osnaburgs, and burlaps - = | : 30 429 
Russia sheeting, brown ° e * | , ' LO} 325 
whit . . - |. | 15,604 
all other, except cordage - - re 10.033 
Of iron and steel, side arms, fire arms, &c. - > 597 
Cuttine-knives, s ws, &c. eo - rail 
Steo! and scale-beams - - | 340) 
Other articles not specified = - - | 100,372 
Lace, of thread, silk, or cotton, other than coa - 5.312 
Hats, caps, and bonnet Li orn, Qt = . 2 4523 
. |, &e - | 7,337 
Ready made cl ih . : - - - 16.150 
Copper, all othe: nuiacture »payill 23> p recent e 7 347 
brass - - - - - - Dd 
Pin - - - - - b> 
Of wood, in ( t ires - - >| 12.006 
(Of leather, in bridles, and harnes - 156 
Glass ware nots t hie duties - - 15 S4] 
Wares, China . . ‘ 2 = . HOR 
Earthen and ston . - - = | 17 576 
Japanned - - - - - ov 
Gilt , , ‘ ‘ . , 5,170 
Plated - . : : : .S 2.172 
Gold, silver, &c. watches, and partso: - - . 3 O74 
Articles composed wholly or chiefly | 
aris and precious stones, &c - | 24544 
Marblk and manulactur : of marble - - - } 5 
(‘yphering slates - - . - = WO 
Prepared quills - ° ~~ a ° Le 
Black lead pene! - - - - - so 
Paper hangings - - - . - | 2.183 
Quicksilver . . . . - | | 212,013 
Hair cloth and hair seating - - - - | | 324 
Oil cloth, and oil cloth carpeting, of every description = - 56 
Unmanufactured articles : 
‘opper bottoms, and copper in plates and sheets, not suited 
to the sheathing of shina - . . 3.603 
‘Tin, in plates and sheets - - . - 21 922 
Raw silk : . . . . = 35.067 
Opium - - - - - - 117,472 
Articles not specially enumerated, at 124 per cent. - 374,559 
5 - - O70 311 
20 . - 18.914 
25 - - ‘ 33,320 
30 - - ' 63,811 
; Total | . | 5,631,309 












































SUMMARY STATEMENT—Continued. 
SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED. | QUANTITY. | VALUE. 
Merchandise paying specific Duties. 
Carpeting, Brussels - - - - sq. yards 270 |) 
| Venetian - - . - do 189 23531 
Ingrain - . . - do 1,206 — 
All other - - - do 3,662 
Furniture oil cloth = - - - - do 1,403 446 
oor matting, of flags or other materials . do 160 115 
Sul duck - - - - do S41 890] 96 426 
(btton bagging : . . ° do 46.42] 8,548 
Wines, Madeira . . - - gallons 11,289 |) 
Burgundy - - - - do 744 | 
Sherry - - . : do 14,242. | 
Lisbon - - - - do 9 254 ? 185.825 
Teneriffe - - - - do 44275 
Claret - . - - do, 36,787 | 
All other - - - - co 2359 566 ; 
Spirits, from grain - . - . do 45, 350 25,381 
other materials - - - do 69 656 464,425 
Nolasses - - . - - do 36 920 & 495 
Beer, ale, and porter - - - - do 10,739 9,799 
Vinegar - - - - - do 3,809 942 
Gil, spermaceti - - - - do 58 |] 
Whale and other fish - - - do 195 | 
Olive - - - - - do 26,400 30,049 
Linseed : - . - do 17 25 | 
Rapeseed - - - - do j 
Teas, Bohea . - - - pounds 8595 1) 
Souc hong - - - - do 125,252 | 
Hysonskin and other greens - - do 295963 > 528 997 
Hyson and young hyson ° - do ABO S07 | 
[mn perial : - - - - do 215.726 a 
Chffee " . - - - do [8,083 843 1 536 565 
(Dcoa - - - - - do 3,262 22] 261 547 
Sugar, brown - - - - do 10.643 859 647,796 
white - - - - - do 1.699 619 167 260 
Almonds ° : e* do 39 408 7 
Currants - - - - - do 1 247 | 
Prunes and plums - - : - do 3,296 at 35 681 
Iigs - - - - - do 264 567 | f 
Raisins, in jars . . . - da 110.949 | 
Ovucr - - - ° cur pn | 06 y ) 
Tallow candles - - - - co 11.556 21,089 
Cheese ~ - - - - co 22.776 7 009 
Soap - - - - - do 2717 7,124 
Tallow - - - - do 694 813 63,768 
Lard - - - - - do 20 002 7500 
Beef and pork . - - - do 336,779 16,596 
Salt petri - - - - - da 17,12 ] 284 
Spices, Nutmegs - - - . do O79 | 
Cinnamon - - - - do LS8T7 | 
Cloves - . - - do 41,096 me 945 9299 
Black pepper - - - - co 604,940 | , 
Pimento - - - : do 374,204 
Cassia ; ; = * 442525 | | 
Tobacco, manufact’ er than snuff and cigars do 11,3738 LS6I 
Snufi - - - - do 2.611 1.403 
| Indig - - - - - do 116.847 715261 
Cotten - - - - - do 503 388 51 442 
Gunpo a - - - - do 2= 300 4. ==5 
Bristles - - . - - do 11,727 5.000 
|Ochre, dry - : ; ser 224 | 10 
| Whi lred lead - : . . do 216,367 | 16,180 
| Litharg - - : . : do 524,909 | 36,500 
| Lead B r eet and ) hy - - - do | 2 332.1 1S | =? 657 
| “fot - - - - - do 7915 443 
Pines . - - . do 70,119 2821 
i; ¢ raace, tarred and cabl Ss - - - di ' 17 19.741 ; 123 947 
Untarred and yarn - - . do | 119,454 | S067 
‘Twine, pack thread, seine, &c . do | G 183 1 O87 
| Corks . : - : . do | 3.878 1 49) 
| Copper, nals and spikes - - - do 1 670 30 
| Nuskets - - - - - No. of 9135 | T0547 
| ton, and steel wire - - - - pounds 1812 | 213 
Nais - - - - - do S70 ; U0 
Cables and chains - - - do | 33.000 2,060 
| Mill saws : - - - No. of 16 76 
| Anchors - . - - pounds 16.616 O78 
Anvils . - - . do 3.661 260 
| liammers and sh ages - - - do 2 OOF 210 
Castings - - - - do 15.789 | 2,82) 
traziers rods - - - . do im 205 | 3607 
| Nail or spike rods - : . do | 436,193 | 23,581 
Sheets and hoops - - - do “6,799 5,596 
| Pig . - . - . cwt 3,457 5,926 
| Barandbolt, rolled - -. = do | 2753 8945 
hammered - - pounds 342 S11 } 26.194 
do - - - cwt. 2522 16 Pe 
| See] . - - : - do 101 { 6,656 
lamp . “ . - - do 244 2,244 
fax, unmanufactured . - - do S16 45 
\ool, unmanufactured - - - do 198 672 30,234 
Aum - - - - - do 2 20 
Gpperas - . - - - do 69 200 
Sit - : . - - bushels 44 390 11,389 
Gal - - - do 4,758 2,094 
hper, folio and quarto post - - - pounds 10,559 
Foolscap, &c. - - . - do 272,176 66,206 
Sheathing, Wc. do 55,6160 
boks printed in other languages than English, 
Latin, orGreek - volumes 6,796 8.650 
All other - - - - pounds 411 , 
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SUMMARY ‘STATEMENT—Continued. SUMMARY STATEMENT—Continued. 
SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED. QUANTITY. VALUE. Flax and hemp— 
Cloth and thread : . . 2 166 
Glass ware, cut and not specified - - pounds 1,380 y Bags, and all manufactures of - : 14,954 
All other articles - : do 115,184 19,422 | Wearing apparel - - - oI 108 
Apothecaries’ vials not above 6 oz. Combs and buttons . . -| . 76,250 
and less . - - groce 12 % | Brushes - - - 7 3,150 - 
Bottles, not above one quart » do ) 407 ij) 2 95 Billiard tables and apparatus - - , ; 3.443 
Above I and not above 2 qts. co BS 1h anh Umbrellas and parasols ihe . : , . 22.067 
Demijohns = . > No. 15,337 921: Leather and morocco skins, not sold, pr Ib. SO.173 e 
Window, not above 8 by 10 inches 100 sq. feet ll Fire engines and apparatus - - ' 2 832 
10 by 12) do ° do 5 373 Printing presses and type - - , 12.908 
Above 10 by 12 do . do 25 | Musical instruments - - - : S68 
Shoes and slippers, silk ‘° - - pairs S44 990 Books and maps | - - - ;, . 20 O10 
Prunelle - : . do 405 Paper, and other stationery - - 25.629 
Cigars . . - - - M. 4,712 48,518 | Paints and varnish - - - 21,133 : 
Playing cards . . . - packs 1sU 31 {Vinegar - . . ‘ we 3 5,953 " 
Earthen and stone ware - . sf » 5 592 . 
Total value of merchandise paying specific duties . 5,796,092 Manufactures of glass - - . 49,900 
Do do do ad valorem duties - , 5,631,309 tin ° ° - 1,757 
Do do free of duty . ; 5,231,077 pewter and lead - - 5.5 _ 
marble and stone 2 647 a 
Total 16,658,478 gold & silver, & gold leaf 11,250 
Gold and silver coin - - ; 612.886 , 
=~ | Artificial flowers and jewelry - a 21,627 
Treasury Department, Register’s Office, Feb. 3, 1880. Molasses - . : -j . 1,992 
T. L. SMITH, Register |Trunks - - ° - of x 11,248 
Brick and lime - - - - : 3.717 
= === | Salt - - - - - > 27,048 
es Ss Ss ‘ 4 
SUMMARY STATEMENT of the Value of the Exports of the Growth, Produce, | yc ot Cia nsursned in returne— meer 2,414,550 
and Manufacture of the United States, during the year ending on the 30th day of Raw produce i ‘ c : oe ) 29] 'B 14 
September, 1829. | 530.650 
THE SEA £55,700, 193 


TF jsheries— 


Dried fish, or cod fisheries 


Pickled fish, or river fisheries, herring, 

shad, salmon, mackerel 
Whale (common) oil, and whalebone - 
Spermaceti oil and candles 


THE FOREST. 


Skins and furs 


Ginseng 


Prodifct of wood— 
Staves, shingles, boards, & other lumber 
Oak bark, and other dye 


Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosin, & turpentine 


Ashes, potand pearl - 


Ve 


AGRICULTURE. 


Product of Animals— 
Beef, tallow, hides, and horned cattle - 


Butter and cheese : 
Pork (pickled) bacon, lard, live hogs 
Horses and mules - 
Sheep - ° 


Vegetable food— 


W heat, 


flour, and biscuit 


Indian corn and meal 
Rye meal 
Rye, oats, and other small grain & pulse 


Potatoes 
Ay yples 


Rice 


Tobacco 
c otton 


Aj) other agricultural prodacte— 
Flax seed 


Hops 


Brown sugar - - 


MANUFACTURES. 


Soap and tallow candies - 


Leather, 
Saddlery 
Hiats - 
Wax ° 
Spi 
W ox 
Snutl und 


Lead - 


Py ted 
Wi) 


its from grain, beer, 
— 


li 


bor iS, and shoes 


* o- 


l’g coaches 


tobacco - 


and spirits of 


e 


and colored > 


’ ’ 
Nankeens 


 Wist. 


weUI | drugs - - 


Lol ; ieien 


goods— 


yarn, and thread 


ale, 


A!! other manufactures of 


and porter 
* 
w other ¢ 


turpentine 


arriage 


ew 


| 


£1,680,403 


165,406 
377.613 
817,434 


674,955 
176.205 
1,493,629 
207 ‘858 
10,644 


$747,541 


220527 
495,163 
353,869 


= 





526 507 
114,396 


3,040,856 








5,972,920 
‘974.535 
127,004 

74,896 
30,079 
15,958 
2.514.370 








145,024 
USL 370 
l 738 
3.349 
127 336 
—- 











2,563,291 


9,709,762 


$1,817,100 


3,681,75 


12,273,053 





113,040 
6.917 
3,289 





4.9=2 974 
| 26,575,511 


23 346 
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692,691 
356 65e 
35,765 
70.750 
132,039 
915,404 
SOT 946 
202 306 
~ 417 
30) 442 
+ Om4 
2953) 70 
166.7 10 
50,739 
Loo 
171 SrA 
20.04% 
LOLS 
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Treasury Department, Register’s Office, Feb. 3, 1830. 
TY. L. SMITH, Register. 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
ADVICE FOR THE ADVOCATES OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


Sir: In my last letter to you, I gave you a recipe for perfecting and perpetuating the 





American System, so far as domestic policy is concerned. | proceed now to avail myself 
of the same help [ had in that letter, for the purpose of unfolding the foreign policy neces- 
sary to accomplish the same important purpose. 


being made operative directly, admits of it indire ctly. Continually bear in mind, that in 
ail governments founded on principles like yours, there is a strong under current of hate, 
and desire of change, if it is looked for in the proper places. There is, therefore, evi- 
dently acommon cause. You may be reduced to many shifts; and often be obliged to 
do a little, where you would gladly do a great deal. But never let it be absent from you, 
that to make the most of that little 1s the touchstone of your capacity. Neutrality is one 
of the most useful weapons in your armory ; he that can be neutral, whenever it suits his 
purpose, has half the batue in his hands. ‘Whene ‘ver interference would be against your 
particular interests, you can be loud -—~ neutrality; when it would be the other way, 
then neutrality must have its bounds. No National insult, offered during the prosecution 
of this system, need move you from your purpose ; because it is clear, that whoever ts hit, 
the blow was not meant for you. Ifthe power whence it comes is comparatively con- 
temptible, there is only the more reason why you should befriend him; and you may 
say, he is too small to notice. This isa plan that has been often known to answer. Re- 
member that all governments, on your principles, are responsible to each other, for doing 
nothing whereby the others can be injured ; and there is no injury so serious as allowing 
its natural enemies—those who are taxed by itto support your system—to get head in 
any quarter. Your whole system is but a tottering one; and may fall down, like a house 
of cards, atany moment, unless the greatest care is taken to prevent the first shake. The 
art of a statesman, on your principles, is avowecly one of the most difficult in the world : 
and in proportion to its difficulty, is the merit of those who can keep the machine upon 
its legs in circumstances like yours. 

If, while pursuing your foreign policy, you are pressed by political opponents at home. 
the best resource is impertinence. Be imperious in Congress, bold and reckless in the 
newspapers, and confident every where ; and men will see that you belong toa strong ani 
well organized government. But do not get an ill name by trying to maintain too long, 
what you are conscious you cannot keep. Act like a good general, and retreat as far as 
is necessary, and no farther. If there be a hezvy set made against the salt tax, give it up 
rather than endanger your whole system. ‘There will generally be some afier ground o: 
which you can make a stand, and escape the imputation of having surrendered a princ:- 
ple. Be not too much disheartened when you are obliged to give way. The world itsel 
will not last forever; and the utmost that can be expected of you is, that you shall make 
things last as Jong as they can. Have what a sailor calls a cood look-out ahead. Ther 
is no mstrument so batte red, so bankrupt in public opimion, but a game may turn up ih 
which the card may be made to play ; and the worse the card is, the more striking is th: 
efiect of bringing it into use. No matter how ofien a thing may be refuted, stick to! 
mantully, as being incontrovertible. There is nothing like firmness. ‘Thus, if goods 
shall chance to fall in price, swear that the fall is owing solely to your system, and no’ 
to the fall of the cost of the raw material, and of wages of labor. The majority of ty 
world are goslins, you know, and by such strong assertions they may be easily goosified 
In this splendid art—the art of goosification—you must remember that all your skill «a 
all your cards are to be brought into play. Farmers are simple creatures, and Politic 
lor Farmers may be manufactured just as easily as horn flints or wooden nutmegs. 

In all countries have a strong leaning towards the ruling powers; for they are as shee 
among wolves. ‘There would be no difficulty in Governments such as yours if there w 
not a continual opposition between the governors and the governed. Nevert) 
ol liberality, when there is no question of any thing to be don will find the us 
ol it, When you have reasons for avoiding the subject. 

Never wander from your principle, that heavy taxation, and prohibitions and restric 
tions, are the fountain of private good. Be convinced that all men have 
lcatung towards acknowledging this truth; and that whenever you try one of them of 
this ground, you have half a convert to begin with. There is no virtue; any thing th 
goes by that name, is only ignorance of what is to be made by the opposite practice. 
Study his story for the sake of the proofs it affords of this. Bear in mind that reputatio 
are fallaci ious, and the applause of the public often ill bestowed; and, above all, th 
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nothing can pretend to permanence, which does not begin by proposing to keep up ti 


First, then, you are to recollect that your foreign policy, though it may not admit of 
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existing order of things; keeping constantly before you 

the maxim before suggested, that there are only two possi- 

ble ways in which a man of true genius can view any thing 

—the way in which it may help his purposes, and the way 

in which it may oppose them. A CONSUMER. 
Milledgeville, Georgia. 


WASHNINGLOW CLeY : 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, NOV. 10, 1830. 

















(> The first number of the second annual volume of 
this paper will be published at New York, in the first 
week of December next. For terms, see the foot of the 
last page. 


Owing to a deficiency of paper of the size and quality 
used for this Journal, which is made expressly to order, at 
a distance of near three hundred miles from Washington, 
we shall be obliged to print the No. due on 24th instant, 
and which will contain the Index, at New York; and as 
there may be a delay of a few days, owing to the removal 
of our establishment to a new place, we solicit the indul- 
gence of our subscribers, for its protracted appearance. 





Editors with whom we exchange, will be pleased, imme- 
diately on receipt of this, to direct their papers to New 
York. 
at the North, in order that the current may not be allowed, 
after we shall have left Washington, to run on in the old 
channel, to our great privation. 


We give this timely notice, even to those who are 


New subscribers, whose names reach us after this day, 
will not receive the paper until the commencement of the 
second volume in December. 





It is respectfully requested, that afer receipt of this, all 
letters or communications for the Editor, may be addressed 
to New York. 


~ 


Appointment by the President. 
Marruew Harvey, of New Hampshire, to be Judge of 
the United States, for the District of New Hampshire, in 
place of John S. Sherburne, deceased. 





The election for a Member of Congress at Boston, on Ist 
inst. resulted in the choice of the American System can- 
didate, Nathan Appleton, Esq. over the Free Trade candi- 
date, Henry Lee, Esq. by a majority of 866. The votes 


were For Appleton, 3,341 
For Lee, 2,475 

Scattering, 117 

5,933 


In this result, we see much to revive the hopes of the 
anti-tariff party in other quarters of the Union, for as the 
question was one which called forth an expression of public 
opinion upon the great subjects now at issue, it has been 
conclusively ascertained, that a formidable party opposed 
to the restrictive system, exists in the City of Boston, where 
the influence of the great capitalists interested in manufac- 
tures, and of the leading politicians, was supposed to pos- 
sess an unlimited sway. That a great change of senti- 
ment has taken place in Boston within the last year, or, 
what is equivalent to it, a greater degree of interest has 
been felt amongst the minority, than has existed for a long 
time past, there can be no doubt; and we think enough 
can be discerned to afford very strong grounds for belief, 
that in two years more the tables will be turned. If the 
same experiment were tried in Philadelphia, the result 
would show, as it has done in Boston, a much stronger 
party than is generally supposed to exist, in favor of con- 
ferring upon the people the liberty of choosing their occu- 
pations, of which they are deprived by the American Sys- 
tem. We are quite sure, that one year ago, no candidate 
in Boston set up as a Free Trade candidate, could have 
obtained 1000 votes. 

Since writing the foregoing, we have received the fol- 


lowing letter from a friend: : 
Boston, Nor. 2, 1830. 
Dear Sir: ‘The election has terminated in the choice of 
Mr. Appleton, an intelligent and respectable man, but at- 
tached by the ties of party and an immense pecuniary in- 
terest of his own and his friends, to the high tariff system. 
The result has alarmed the tariff party, who, a few weeks 
since, derided the very idea of an opposition, and though 
all the influence of Mr. Webster, Mr. Gorham, Mr. Otis 
the Mayor, both individually and in their official stations, 
was brought to bear in the election, still the gp 
only 866 in favor of Mr. Appleton. In addition to Mr. 
Webster’s constant and long continued exertions, (having 
not only attended three canvasses, and spoken three hours 
at the two last, and also ward meetings,) the manufacturers 
themselves consisting of 150 to 200 wealthy men, and some 
800 or 1000 dependents, made immense exertions, and ex- 
pended large sums of money among the electors, in paying 
up taxes, &c. In truth, on the part of the manufacturers, 


there was the same machinery brought into action, to se- 
duce or increase the electors, as is sometimes seen at the 
contested elections in England. In the speeches of Mr. 
Webster, Otis, and other advocates of high duties, they ad- 
mitted the correctness of the free trade doctrines, and the 
injustice of the act of 1828, and defended it wholly on the 
ground of expediency, viz. the principles of free trade are 
correct, but are not profitable, md though we opposed the 
American System formerly, yet having enjoyed the benefit 
of it, we will not allow it to be modified, no, not even in 
such points as would favor New England interests, lest the 
whole fabric should fall to the ground. 

The Free Trade party would probably have succeeded, 
had not their first candidate, (Mir. Sturgis,) who was very 
popular, withdrawn from the contest only one day before 
the nominating committee met, thus affording no time to 
gain an influence for their new candidate. They were 
opposed by nearly the whole Bar, most of whose members 
are either concerned in manufictures, or are friendly to, or 
feel in some measure dependest upon Mr. Webster, for the 
countenance and favor of so powerful and popular a man. 
With all these disadvantages and a candidate who had 
never been in office, and was almost unknown amongst the 
citizens at large, the Free Trade party came almost up in 
their votes to the successful candidate, and had the time 
been delayed a week longer, they would have perhaps suc- 
ceeded. 

This contest has now assumed a different aspect from 
any former one, inasmuch as it is a contest nearly between 
a combination of incorporated manufacturers, lawyers, and 
politicians, aided by the numerous dependents of such a 
powerful coalition, and the middling classes of people, 
composed of merchants, mechanics, and laborers. The 
manufacturers now seem to be aware of the dangerous po- 
sition they are in, and the reflecting ones would, I think, 
now be glad to see the tariff question put at rest by some 
important concessions to other classes; but their leaders, who 
have political objects in view, which depend on the exten- 
sion of the system according to Mr. Clay’s views, may not 
agree to any compromise. It is unnecessary to say, that 
the whole delegation of this State will be under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Webster. 

The anti-tariff party, at the next contest, will come out 
stronger, and the time is not distant when they will have 
the ascendancy, and nothing else can save this country 
from the danger of civil war. ‘he men now controlling 
the affairs of this State, are playing a game somewhat upon 
the Polignac principles, and if they had the same power, 
affairs would end in bloodshed and revolution. Some of 
our best men are corrupted by their immense gains, and 
have lost all prudence, and as to certain politicians, they 
are mad. 





Messrs. Cambreleng, Verplanck, and White, have been 
re-elected to Congress in the City of New York, by a con- 
siderable majority over their opponents. 


Last winter we mentioned that an Agent from a London 
tailor had been at Washington to procure orders for Lon- 
don made clothes, deliverable at Montreal, or New York. 
The same gentleman has recently made a second visit to 
this city, and secured, as we learn, a second supply of or- 
ders. We are told that he stipulates to deliver at this place 
a body coat, of broad cloth, for $25, such as one would 
have to pay an American tailor $35 for. Nowa saving of 
ten dollars tax, on a single coat, is no small matter, and 
should the American System be the means of throwing out 
of employment not only American merchants, but Ameri- 
can tailors, in order to give encouragement to Canadian 
smugglers and British tailors, it would be truly a system 
greatly to be venerated by those who cry out that there are 
thousands of females in our cities who cannot get employ- 
ment from the tailors. 





By the brig Virginia, fron Rio de Janeiro, dates have 
been received to the 7th of September. On the third of 
that month the annual session of the General Assembly 
terminated, according to the provisions of the Constitution, 
but an extraordinary session had been convoked by a de- 
cree of the Emperor, to be holden on the 8th, and to be 
continued till the last day cf October. 

In the month of May, 1523, there assembled at Rio de 
Janeiro, the first Brazilian legislative body that had ever 
been convened in that country. It was elected by the 
people, with constituent, as well as legislative powers. It 
consisted of but one House, was properly a Convention, 
and its complexion was strongly republican, so much so 
that Don Pedro thought “the general welfare’ demanded 
its dissolution. In the early part of November, a Portu- 
guese officer in the Brazilian service, having been attacked 
in one of the newspapers, through the freedom of the press, 
which was at that period aearly as unrestrained as it is in 
the United States, resolved upon chastising the supposed 
author of the piece, and o1e night meeting a person whom 
he supposed to be him, give him several blows. Unfortu- 
nately he had mistaken his man. An innocent apothecary 
was the victim of his rage, and he, being a great Anti- 
Portuguese, although a native of one of the Portuguese 





Islands, and nota Brazilian by birth, addressed a memo- 





rial to the Assembly, complaining of this outrage, which in 
fact was a mere breach of the peace within the cognizance 
of the ordinary civil authorities. ‘This memorial produced 
in the Assembly a great excitement. The Brazilian party 
took it up warmly, and some highly intemperate speeches 
were uttered on the occasion. Intelligence of this soon 
reached Don Pedro, and he, foreseeing a storm, which 
might break over his head, resolved to cut the matter short, 
by dissolving the Convention. In doing this, however, he 
was afraid to trust to the moral force of a decree, but hav- 
ing assembled in a camp around his country palace all the 
troops of the city garrisons, he placed himself in a military 
attitude, and on the 12th of November, whilst the Conven- 
tion was in session, ordered a regiment of artillery to march 
upon and surround their hall. The order was obeyed. 
The loaded cannon were pointed at the building, and an 
officer was commissioned to hand a decree of dissolution 
to the President of the Chamber, and to inform him that 
there was to be no debate upon it. The assembly was 
then declared to be dissolved, and the members peaceably 
retired to their homes, except some half-dozen, who were 
arrested at the door of the hall, conveyed to one of the forts 
in the harbor, and thence in a few days transported to 
France, without trial by judge or jury. 

This act, however, had well nigh cost Don Pedro his 
crown. He found himself obliged to issue a decree for the 
convocation of another Constituent Assembly ; but find- 
ing the people in the distant provinces not much inclined 
to risk another dissolution, he adopted the plan of giving a 
Charter, which is now the Constitution. In this instru- 
ment, the monarch, calculating that a Brazilian assembly 
could keep pretty cool for four months at a time, and being 
determined to avoid the necessity of a second hazardous 
coup @etat, introduced a provision declaring that the ‘an- 
nual sessions should only continue four months, reserving 
to himself tlie mghi of prolonging them at his pleasure, or 
of convoking extraordinary sessions, as upon the present 
occasion. 


We copy the following from The Floridian and Advo- 
cate, published at Tallahassee. 

West Inp1a Trape.—No section of the Union wili experi- 
ence more benefit from the opening of the West India ports 
than Florida. Lumber and livé stock which, heretofore, for 
want of a market, have been little attended to, will afford the 
means of prosecuting ap extensive commerce. 





In our paper of to-day will be found the last of the series 
of essays, entitled “ Strictures upon the Commentaries on 
American Law,” by Supicivs. They form a highly valu- 
able, well written, and logical examination of the constitu- 


tionality of the Tariff and Interual Improvement policies, 
founded chiefly upon the authority of the Journal of the 


Federal Convention, and references to the opinions of our 
most emiment statesmen. The Index which we are pre- 
paring for this volume, and which will appear in the paper 
of 24th inst , will contain a reference to the respective 
pages where they are to be found, and we feel quite assur- 
ed, that a careful perusal of the whole in connexion, would 
convince any one, desirous of knowing the truth, that Con- 
gress has no more power, under the Constitution, to tax 
one portion of the people in order to procure funds to make 
roads and canals for another portion, (which is the true es- 
sence, the sum and substance of the American System,) 
than they have to put their hands into the pockets of one 
portion of the people to get money to build churches for 
another portion, which will possibly be the next encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the people that will be attempted, 
ifthe present mad career is not arrested. Svuxpicivs has 
done much towards presenting the Constitution to his fel- 
low citizens, under its true aspect, as a bond of peace, har- 
mony and union, as the protector of the liberties of the 
people, by guaranteeing their reserved rights, as well as 
those of the indivjdual States, and not, as it has been re- 
presented by some, asa hideous instrument, devised to 
crush the weak, and to cast them into the great abyss of 
consolidation, which is now yawning before us. We thank 
Sulpicius for the aid he has rendered our cause, and con- 
gratulate New Jersey upon possessing so able a champion 
of Free Trade and State Rights, as he has proved himself 
to be. 





We presume that the following instance of smuggling is 
but a slender sample of what may be looked for in the 
winter, when the freezing of the lakes and rivers which 
separate our Northern frontier from Canada, will render a 
custom-house about as efficient a protection against the un- 
lawful importation of goods, as a block-house or two would 
be upon a line of six or seven hundred miles, against the 
invasion of an army. It is really astonishing that the 
friends of the restrictive system should not be able to per- 
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ceive, that to prevent smuggling upon a scale sufficiently | 
great to counteract all their high duties, is a physical as 
well as a moral impossibility, and that after a system has 
once been completely organized, it will be impossible to 
break it down. ‘This nation has thus far been preserved 
from the evils of smuggling by the moral sentiment of the 
people. That moral sentiment has operated like a wall 
around the country, and has prevented the illicit introduc- 
tion of foreign commodities. But even the morals of a 
well-disposed population may be shaken by strong tempta- 
tion. 
breadth. 


The consciences of men differ in their width and 
There are hundreds of individuals who would 
shudder at the idea of perjury for a paltry profit of twenty- 
five per cent. but who for the sake of a hundred or two 
hundred per cent. could easily reconcile themselves to 
what is called @ custom house oath. ‘There are also thou- 
sands, who for the sake of twenty-five per cent. profit on 
cotion and woollen cloths, would not for the world violate 
the laws of their country, but who, if they could pocket 
eight times, four times, or even twice that amount, would 
think it no great crime to take a sleigh ride to Canada, and 
accommodate their neighbors by selling them coods, on 
their return, at half the price of regular importation. If 
any one doubts that such things could exist in a moral 
community like that of the United States, he can easily sa- 
tisly himself by propounding the following question to the 
first dozen casuists he may,mect. Suppose a storekeeper 
were to ask forty cents a yard for flannel or baize, and his 
next door neighbor would ask but turty cents for the same 
quality, how many purchasers out of every hundred in this 
moral city of Washington would refuse to purchase of the 
latter, merely because there was a suspicion that he had 
bought his goods of a smuggler, and not of a regular import- 
x Then let the same question be put, in reference to 
ortion of our population who are conscientiously in 
lief that the tariff law is unconstitutional, and there- 


fore not morally binding upon them, as is the case almost 
wholly throughout the Southern and South-western States, 
and partially throughout all the other States, and we should 
be much surprised if he would find im the reply any thing 
to warrant him in relying upon high duties as a protection 
against foreign competition. 

But, say the restrictionists, there is one sovereign remedy 
against smuggling—which is prohibition—and to that we 


must at last resort. This is precisely the sort of reasoning 


‘informers, their business t constant interruptions from jn- 


cloth? The idea is preposterous. Detection could only 
result from a wide spread system of espionage, by which 
the stores and shops of merchants and traders would be lia- 
ble to the intrusive visitsof revenue officers and common 


quisitorial and impertinen: interference, and their credit to 
injury from ill founded stspicions and surmises. Such a 
state of things we hope mver to see in this country, and 
such a state of things we tre satisfied never can be intro- 
duced until the people shill prefer the interests of a favor- 
ed few to the enjoyment of that liberty for which their an- 
cestors sacrificed so much 
The following is the article referred to: 


We learn from a friend who has just returned from White- 
hall, that on Thursday last, aMr. Delance, one of Mr. MeNeal’s 
Inspectors at that place, made a seizure of twelve bales of 
woollens, consisting principally of baizes, which had been land- 
ed as conjectured from a boa called the Mohegan, laden with 
boards from Champlain. ‘The bales were landed within 
than a mule of Whitehall, ig the woods, three in a place, and 
about 3-4 of a mile fromeachother. Said goods are now in the 
hands of the Collector at Platsburgh.—Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 


This 


article, of a coarse quality, can be bought in England for 


less 


The duty on baize is 224 cents per square yard. 


Gd. per yard, 36 inches wide, that is, at par, Il cents per 
square yard. The duty upon it, therefore, 1s 200 per cent., 
so that a smuggler can afford to run a good deal of risk, 
and if he-only succeeds in one of two speculations, he 
that the 
smugglers are all great frieads of the American System. 


makes a handsome profit. We have no doubt 


A writer in the Boston Advertiser, in speaking of the 
advantages which the cotten manufacture confers upon the 
coasting trade, employs the following language : 

Mr. Hale: Some staiemeits were made in your paper of 
yesterday, showing the depeadence of the coasting trade upon 
manufactures. ‘To those may be added such as the following, 
viz: It will require eighteen ships of three hundred tons each, 
to bring from Southern pors the cotton which will be made 
into cloth by the Lowell companies alone, during the coming 
' Out of twenty thousand packages, sixteen thousand 
vere shipped to souther: perts the last year; so that nearly an 
equal number of vessels wil be employed in distributing the 
goods this year. 1 now state another fact, which not only 
shows the connexion of the cotten manufacture with the coast- 
ing trade, but also with other American products and manu- 
factures. ‘The Lowell companies alone expend in Boston 
thirty-five thousand dollavs a month in the purchase of such 
articles as the following. to wit: Isinglass made of fish, chemi- 
cals, coal, lime, ashes, flowr, paints, glass, bran, starch, salt, oi), 
lead, tar, castings, iron, steel, &c. &e. Here then we have 


year. 





which the drowning man employs, when, finding that the 


plank eludes his grasp, he cries out, “ I have yet-one otlier 


hope kk f{—I will seize that straw'’ If we were desirous! 
of t & 


Cau 


ing the total overthrow of the American System, and 


reconcile our morais to the doctrine that the end in 
al] cases justifies the means, we would recommend prohi- 
bition as the most efficient method of accomplishing it. 
Such a step, in the actual posture of affairs, would look 
like giving permanency to a system now regarded by the 
great body of the people as temporary, and merely intended 
to assist for a while those who have declared that by and 


by they will need no goverfmental aid. Such appearance! 


of permanency would alarm the nation, and induce the | is frank ; but let us see how far it goes, and how many interests 
agricultural portion of the Middle and Western States to) 
reflect deeper upon the subject than they have hitherto | such when Jit was laid; and it has had a most beneficial opera- 


done, and perhaps induce them to repeal the whole code ;} ton. 
| portant branch of American manufacture. 


or, if this should not take place, many more persons than 
are now concerned in smuggling, would turn their atten- 
tion to that profitable branch of industry. We should then 
have foreign goods cheaper than they are now. The sup- 
plies now imported under high duties, would then be im- 
ported free of duties, and as this would lower their price, 
greater quantities would be brought into the country, in 
competition with the domestic fabric. 

It is all idle to attempt to controvert this reasoning, by 
the feeble argument, that under a state of prohibition. the 
foreign article can be detected. This may be the case 
with some things, but with the great mass of cotton and 
woollen cloths, of the qualities to which prohibition would 
be extended, such facility of detection could notexist. We 
every day hear it proclaimed in the tariff papers, that cloths 
and calicoes and carpets are made in this country so much 
like the British, that they cannot be distinguished from 
them. 


great as ours? 


And are not the powers of imitation in England as 
Can not marks be forged to suit every 
manufacturer in the country! Can every revenve officer 
in the land be qualified to judge of the validity of the marks 
upon tens of thousands of pieces of goods which may come 
under his inspection? And even admitting a degree of 
knowledge which no human being can possess, of what 
gvail would his science be in detecting the millions of 
yards which would enter the country without coming under 
his view ? of what avail would it be in detecting the retail- 
ers, who might keep in their shops one legitimate mark, as 
the successive appendage of a dozen illegitimate pieces of 


upwards of four bunadred thousand dollars, expended every 
year, among numerous classes of manufacturers and dealers in 
these articles. How beneficial and extensive is the distribution 
of this capital : “How much ejeovuragement and reward does it 
cive to industry: and hew widely dees u extend the circle of 
~ The priating of cotton cloth has introduced 
several new articles of American manufacture, which ts now 
most profitably carried on. Those who make, therefore, and 
‘hose who sell these articles, are now called upou to say wheth- 
er they are ready to give up such customers as the cotton manu- 
faciurers; whether they are prepared to vote for a gentleman 
who is honestly but zealously opposed to the American System, 
and who eannot, as an honest and bonorable man. (and he cer- 
tainly is one.) support Mr. Clay. He and his friends are op- 
posed to the principle of protection. ‘They say so expressly in 
their resolutions—they do not recognize the principle. Now this 


its operations. 





and occupations it touches. 
er cent. ad walorem. 


Hats now pay a duty of thirty 
This is a protecting duty, intended as 
It has encouraged, and, | trust, established a most im- 
An Amercan hat, 
of as good workmanship, and better material, can now be 
hought at as low a price as an Eoglish hat. Now the question 
is, if this duty is reduced to fifteen per cent. which is high 
enough for a mere revenue duty, can the hatters stand the com- 
petition? If they can, and think the system of protection a 
bad one, they will vote for Mr. Lee ; if, on the other hand, they 
think that the manufacture of articles of the first necessity 
ought to be fostered and protected till it can stand alone, they 
| will vote for Mr. Appleton. Now the same appeal can be made 
to those who work in leather. They enjoy, and have long en- 
joyed the protection of thirty per cent. duty. Can they go 
on as prosperously with one-half the duty? With a mere re- 
venue duty upon the leather, cannot the article made into boots 
and shoes iv the workshops of England and France be import- 
ed into this country? Can al| those concerned in the business 
stand the competition? If they can, and believe in the utility 
of the sysiem which will remove our workshops to Europe and 
keep them there, and send industrious manufacturers into the 
western wilderness, to cut down the trees, they will vote for 
Mr. Lee. If, on the other hand, they have a notion that New 
England, the land of the pilgrims, with all its rocks, sands, and 
barrenness, is a pretty good land to live in, all things consider- 
ed. they will voie for Mr. Appleton. 


The first fact stated abore, is that it requires eighteen 
ships of 300 tons to convey ftom southern ports the cotton 
manufactured at the single town of Lowell, and nearly an 
equal number to carry back the goods manufactured from 
that quantity. Now this preves nothing in favor of the 
high duty system, as it operates upon navigation ; for it 
would require precisely thesame quantity of tonnage to 
transport the cotton and the manufactures to and from Eu- 
rope, had that country, instead of Lowell, been the spot at 
which the raw material was converted into the finished fa- 
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which is equivalent to an increased tonnage. But, after 
all, what does this great parade of statistics amount to? 
Very little, as we can show. A vessel between Boston 
and Charleston can make nine voyages in a year, and con- 
sequently two vessels will answer for the whole of this 
trade, whichis presented to us as such a mighty important 
affair. But, we are not satisfied with merely neutralizing 
the position of this writer. We say, that as regards the 
interests of navigation at large, the manufacture of Lowell 
iS & positive injury instead of a benefit. If it were not for 
that factory, amongst others, the consumption of cotton 
goods, great as it undoubtedly is, would be much greater. 
If it were not for the high duties, cotton cloth manufactured 
in Kurope would be sold in this country much cheaper than 
the domestic. ‘This superior cheapness would increase 
the consumption, and the consequence would be, that dou- 
ble the number of eighteen vessels, or more, would be re- 
quired to convey the cotton to Liverpool, and to bring back 
the manufactured goods. Unless, therefore, the Boston 
writer can show, that the nation gains more by employing 
ten seamen and two vessels in the coasting trade, than by 
employing twenty seamen and four vessels in the foreign 
trade, his position amounts absolutely to nothing. 

In the second facet stated by this writer, which relates to 
the quantities of raw materials and other articles purchased 
in Boston on account of the Lowell factory, he has not 
proved any thing in favor of the tariff policy. It is not 
enough to say, that a forced system of manufactures calls 
for four hundred thousand dollars worth of goods. It must 
also be shown what is the value of goods now not sold in 
Boston, which would be sold, if there was a free trade. 
This is the true way of stating the question, and any other 
If the credit side of 
an account is shown, and the debit side is left out of view, 


mode of presenting it is deceptive. 


any merchant might prove himself rich, by the exhibition 
of his balance sheet. If one species of industry is annibi- 
lated by mischievous legislation, and another takes its 
place, the loss or gain from the change can only be shown 
from an exhibit of the results of both, and it will be seen 
that this But 
even admitting, for the sake of argument, that the City of 


joston writer has only given us one side. 


Boston was a gainer of ¥400,000 by the proximity and cus- 
tom of the Lowell factories, what would that argue in favor 
of the protecting system, in the estimation of the Southern 
consumers, whose pockets were obliged to furnish this vast 
sum? Nothing, we apprehend. 

But mark the absurdity by which the alarm of the hat- 
ters is intended to be excited. It is positively asserted that 
‘an American hat of as good workmanship and better ma- 
terial can now be bought at as low a price as an English 
hat.” In other words, en American hat is cheaper than 
an English hat. But, notwithstanding this, the writer 
doubts whether the American hatter can stand the compe- 
tition of the English hatter, under a duty of fifteen per 
cent. in addition, let it be remembered, to all the charges 
of importation, such as freight, commissions, insurance, 
importers’ profits, &c. which do not amount to less than 
twenty per cent. more!! This is certainly a droll mode of 
argument, and the Bostonians must certainly have lost their 
ancient shrewdness, if such doctrine as this can be passed 
off amongst them as sound. As to the manufacturers of 
leather, we believe that the New England boot and shoe- 
makers could stand their ground with fifteen per cent. duty 
better than those in some other States could with thirty, for 
even now, large quantities are transported to the western 
country for sale, and sold, after incurring the expenses of 
land transportation, under the very noses of the western 
shoemakers, by the merchants, at a profit of ten or twenty 
per cent. 

The Boston writer seems to have a great dread of the 
eastern manufacturers being sent into “‘ the western wik 
derness to cut down the trees.” For our parts, we think 
a more happy lot could not await many of them. Cutting 
down trees is a much more healthful employment than 
tending a loom; and working in the open air, without any 
master to obey, is much more likely to lead to independence 
than working in a confined factory, subject to rules of die 
cipline totally destructive of the liberty which every man in 
this country was expected forever to enjoy, when the De- 
claration of Independence was promulgated. 
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